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KAUNDA STEPS UP 


PARTICIPATION BY ZAMBIANS 


IN ECONOMY* 





President Kenneth Kaunda outlined plans 
for increased employment opportunities 
for Zambians in a manifesto, presented 
orally on April 19, 1968, at Mulungushi. 
For the first time, the Government will 
intervene and participate in activities 
of the private sector to expand the 
Zambian wage labor force. The President 
declared in his address that the new 
economic policy was prompted by the 
failure of the private sector to create 
jobs and continue "Zambianization" at 
the rates projected inthe First National 
Development Plan for 1966-70. 


Employment Goals 


Architects of the first development 
plan had set fairly specific goals con- 
cerning eventual Zambian control of the 
economy, which, since independence in 
1964, has remained in the hands of ex- 
patriates. In 1965-66, Zambians held 
90 percent of all civil service posts 
and 87 percent of private sector jobs; 
of the middle- to high-level jobs, how- 
ever, Zambian nationals held 68 percent 
of the civil service posts and less 
than 40 percent of the jobs in the pri- 
vate sector. The planners expected that, 
by 1980, Zambia would no longer need to 
rely upon the skills of an expatriate 
working force. 

The planners anticipated, however, 
that the unprecedented economic growth 
from 1966 to 1970 would cause acute 
shortages in skilled and educated man- 





*By Carol Reynolds, of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
1/ Grade levels are equivalent to 


U.S. grade levels. 


power. Of the 190,000 new entrants into 
the labor force during this period, over 


110,000 will have reached only the 
seventh grade in school. 1/ The number 
of persons available for employment who 


have completed grade 9 will be 7,200 
persons less than the demand. In addi- 
tion, by 1970, Zambia will need 2,500 


college graduates, but only 500 will be 
available. 

Because of such shortages, special 
efforts are needed tocontinue Zambiani- 
zation. Government officials have sug- 
gested the following four-point program 
to ease the pressures and complete Zam- 
bianization by 1980: Job reengineering 
so that less qualified persons can fill 
positions, training programs to upgrade 
existing skills, maximum utilization of 
Zambian manpower, and recruitment of 
expatriates to train Zambian replace- 
ments, 

Projected plans call for a minimum 
of 100,000 additional jobs by 1970 to 
meet demands for wage employment. The 
creation of this number of new jobs 
would raise the 1964 level of 300,000 
wage earners by one-third. Direct hiring 
in Government programs alone would pro- 
vide one-third of the new jobs. In- 
creased Government activity also is ex- 
pected togenerate growth in the private 
sector to create the other two-thirds. 

President Kaunda asserted inthe mani- 
festo that the failure to Zambianize 
and to expand employment was due _ to 
practices of resident aliens whodominate 
the private sector. Certain resident 
expatriates continued to maintain per- 
sonnel and training policies that did 
not involve Zambians at executive and 
managerial levels. Thus, expansion in 
the private sector had not proceeded at 
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a rate which would generate the needed 
100 ,000 new jobs. 


Management Policy 


To insure the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the First National Development 
Plan, President Kaunda demanded that the 
leaders of 25 industries and enterprises 
invite the Government to assume a 5l- 
percent interest in their holdings. The 
Government would have majority control 
on the board of directors and a voice in 
management policies. In addition, the 
exodus of dividends by all foreign enter- 
prises would be diminished to stimulate 
plant expansion and increase employment. 

Nationalization will place even greater 
demands upon the pool of management 
skills. Subsequent to the manifesto, 
the President invoked thepolicy of max- 
imum utilization of existing manpower, 
as defined in the development plan, to 
meet the need for personnel who could 
function effectively on the boards of 
the nationalized companies. He requested 
that civil servants assume dual respon- 
sibilities as Government functionaries 
and members of the boards. Qualified 
civil servants nearing retirement also 
will be asked to serve on the various 
boards. 

Other new Government measures were 
announced in the April 19 manifesto. 
Kaunda declared that non- Zambian business 
firms would be subject to the same loan 
restrictions from commercial financial 
institutions as foreign investors. 
Hopefully, this step would release more 
money to Zambian entrepreneurs. To pro- 
tect fledgling Zambian businesses from 
resident alien competition, the activi- 
ties of the latter would be restricted 
to specific geographic areas and partic- 


ular services and commodities, The 
Government also will give preference to 
Zambians in awarding Government contracts 
and granting permits toextract minerals 
used in building. 


Labor Policy 


The Mulungushi manifesto did not deal 
with the details of labor policy in the 
newly nationalized firms. Productive 
and loyal workers were assured of pro- 
motional opportunities. In the past, 
workers have been urged to increase their 
productivity and have been reminded by 
the President that their participation 
in management functions will depend upon 
their willingness to participate in 
training programs. President Kaunda 
announced plans toestablish a stock ex- 
change which would create shareholding 
opportunities for employees; he envisions 
a type of profit sharing, as well as a 
means to public ownership. 

The President has not announced a wage 
policy, although this action was antici- 
pated as a natural outgrowth of the 
manifesto. For some time, the Government 
has contemplated establishment of a 
Single basic wage structure which would 
rationalize wage differentials with 
development needs. In recent years, 
the total wage bill has increased; the 
Government has deplored, however, the 
lack of comparable increases both in the 
numbers employed and in productivity. 

By mid-summer, the business community 
and the Government were negotiating to 
effect Kaunda's goals on nationalization. 
Remaining details concerning Zambiani- 
zation are being worked out quickly for 
priority consideration by the National 
Assembly.--U.S. Embassy, Lusaka, and 
Official Publications. 
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Steel Negotiates Education and Tech- 
nological Change Provisions. Collective 
bargaining agreements recently concluded 
in the steel industry provide leave for 
educational purposes, and protection of 
workers against displacement and sudden 
reduction in earnings that result from 
technological change. 

In the Bavarian metal industry, a pro- 
vision on educational leave was recom- 
mended by the conciliation agency that 
intervened after contract negotiations 
failed. The agency proposed that an 
employee should be entitled to claim un- 
paid leave for a maximum of 12 working 
days a year to participate in an educa- 
tional or training program. The em- 
ployers rejected the suggested contract 
on the grounds that the educational 
leave provision would cause unjustifiable 
loss of production and interfere unduly 
with their freedom to manage their enter- 
prises. Renewed negotiations led to a 
compromise and acceptance of the con- 
tract. The period of leave was changed 
from 12 working days to 2 weeks, and a 
limit of 1 percent was set on the pro- 
portion of workers in an enterprise who 
may be granted leave in 1 year, Further- 
more, the worker is required to notify 
the employer of the date, duration, and 
kind of educational program early enough 
to enable the employer to adjust the 
production process if necessary. The 
trade union praised the new provision, 
because it offers workers an opportunity 
to increase their occupational knowledge 
and proficiency, as well as to acquire 
abilities in areas other than their vo- 
cational field, and does not’ require 
the employer's permission as a favor 
or the use of their annual leave for 
this purpose. 

The provisions for protection of work- 
ers against adverse effects of techno- 








logical changes are part of a contract 
between the Confederation of Metal Enm- 
ployers' Associations (Gesamtmetall) and 
the Metal Workers' Union (1.G. Metall) 
which became effective on July 1, 1968, 
The provisions state that, if the status 
of workers is affected by changes in 
production methods or working techniques 
resulting from the introduction of new 
machines and other equipment with greater 
capacity or from the reorganization of 
plant to save costs, the employer must 
notify the works council. The matter 
then must be discussed between management 
and the union, If the proposals would 
abolish or change jobs, the affected 
workers shall be offered, if possible, 
placement in comparable jobs. If any 
worker over 40 years of age who has at 
least 10 years of uninterrupted employ- 
ment in the enterprise must be trans- 
ferred to a lower paying job, he shall 
be entitled to his previous earnings 
for at least 3 months. Thereafter, he 
will receive his lower earnings and, 
during the next 5 months, an adjustment 
allowance calculated on the difference 
between his old and new earnings. The 
allowance will amount to 75 percent of 
the difference for the first 2 months, 
50 percent for the following 2 months, 
and 25 percent forthe last month, Work- 
ers who are retrained to fill other jobs 
within the enterprise will continue to 
receive their previous earnings for a 
maximum period of 6 months. The employer 
is to bear all training costs, including 
transportation costs if retraining is 
obtained outside the enterprise. If 
dismissal of workers cannot be avoided, 
a separation allowance graduated accord- 
ing to age and duration of employment 
shall be paid to displaced workers who 
are over 40 years of age and who have 
been employed in the enterprise without 
interruption for at least 10 years. 
Workers over 55 but not yet 61 years 
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old, however, shall not be subject to 
dismissal, 

The provisions of the metal industry 
regarding technological changes resemble 
recently negotiated provisions for the 
paper and cardboard manufacturing indus- 
try. The "Collective Agreement for the 
Prevention of Social Hardship Caused by 
Rationalization Measures," which became 
effective on June 1, 1968, was signed by 
the Principal Federation of Paper and 
Cardboard Manufacturers and the Union of 
Workers inthe Printing and Paper Indus- 
trial Trades.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn; Ger- 
man Publications. 
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Trade Union Membership Development 
Lags. In the last l5 years, trade union 
membership has not kept pace with in- 
creases in the labor force. Membership 
in the largest federation, the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB), was 6.4 
million at the end of 1967, or 82 per- 
cent of all organized workers in the 
country. (See accompanying’ table.) 
Membership in the DGB had increased only 











10.6 percent between 1951 and 1966, 
while total paid employment rose 42.2 
percent. The proportion of wage and 


salary earners who were DGB members de- 
clined from 38 to 30 percent over the 
15 years. After a long period of moder- 
ate growth, DGB membership declined 
166,000, or 2.6 percent, during 1966 
and 1967. 

The recent loss of membership, the 
DGB stated, occurred mainly "in those 
organizational spheres which were par- 
ticularly affected by the economic re- 
cession of 1967 or by structural changes." 
It also noted that the reduced employ- 
ment of foreign workers--from 1.3 million 
in 1966 to 900,000 at the end of 1967-- 
was a major factor in the decrease. 
Unions in industries most seriously hit 
by the recession were most affected by 
membership losses. Among them were the 
Metal Industry Workers' Union, the Tex- 
tile and Clothing Workers' Union, the 
German Railway Workers' Union, and the 
Miners and Energy Workers' Union. Only 
the DGB unions which predominantly 
organize salaried employees--the Educa- 
tion and Science Workers' (Teachers) 
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Union, the Commerce, Banking, and In- 
surance Workers' Union, and the German 
Postal Workers' Union--were able to in- 
crease their memberships in 1967. 

Women workers also are underrepresented 
in the trade unions. Although the en- 
ployment of women has increased to more 
than a third of total employment, their 
membership percentage in the DGB de- 
clined from nearly 21 in 1951 to less 
than 16 in 1967. 

The lag between labor force growth and 
trade union development reflects struc- 
tural changes in employment. The decline 
in employment from 1950 to 1967 has re- 
sulted in lower union membership in in- 
dustries such asmining, textiles, wood, 
agriculture, leather, and railroading. 
On the other hand, increased employment 
in the following industries has been 
accompanied by growth in trade unions: 
Public services, transport, and communi- 
cations; construction; chemicals; ceram- 
ics; paper and printing; and food, 
hotels, and restaurants. 

The following tabulation indicates 
that, from 1950 to 1966, the proportion 
of wage earners among all employees de- 
clined 18 percent, while the proportion 
in the DGB declined only 6 percent. 


Percentage distribution 





Paid DGB 
employment members 


1950 1966 1950 1966 


All employees 100 100 100 100 


Wage earnerSecec. 70 39 83 78 
Salaried 

employees. .« 24 33 11 13 
Civil service 

officials.. 6 8 6 9 


Salaried employees, including civil serv- 
ants, increased 36.7 percent, but DGB 
membership of salaried employees in- 
creased only 29.4 percent. The con- 
sciousness of special status among 
salaried employees accounts for their 
small percentage increase in the DGB 
and also may account for the separate 
organization of 478,000 salaried em- 
ployees inthe German Salaried Employees' 
Union (DAG) and 660,000 Civil Service 
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Membership of the German Trade Union Federation, 





























December 31, 1967 
Civil 
Trade union Total Percent Female Ph oe service 
officials 
Total membership.......-| 6,407,733 100.0 976,793 |4,922,721 878,982 606 ,030 
Metal Industry Workers......++| 1,957,946 30.6 197,412 |1,763,191 194,755 -- 
Public Service, Transport and 
Communication Workers..... 972,299 15.2 171,342 564,786 305 , 046 102,467 
Chemical, Paper and Ceramics 
Industry WorkersS..cccccece 527,834 8.2 87 ,869 462,733 65,101 -- 
Construction Industry Workers. 509 , 300 7.9 3,863 486 ,439 22,861 -- 
Miners and Energy Workers..... 425,573 6.6 6,427 384,390 41,055 128 
German Railway Workers...ceecee 411,172 6.4 12,801 222,066 9,504 179,602 
German Postal WorkerS.eccccceces 345,673 5.4 66,243 93,906 27,343 224,424 
Textile and Clothing Workers.. 311,996 4.9 167,128 295,592 16,404 -- 
Food, Stimulants, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees..cecee 273,671 4.3 80,531 241 , 349 32,322 -- 
Workers in the Printing and 
Paper Industrial Trades... 143,555 202 24,178 134,921 8,634 -- 
Commerce, Banking, and 
Insurance Workers..ccecccece 137,281 2.1 70,344 28, 860 108,421 -- 
Wood and Synthetic Workers.... 130,315 2.0 10,820 125,432 4,883 -- 
Education and Science Workers. 102,657 1.6 40,906 -- 6,492 96,165 
Leather WorkerS.cccecceccccece 67,823 a | 25,302 65,992 1,831 -- 
Horticulture, Agriculture and 
Forestry WorkerS.ceccececce 56,477 9 2,605 51,860 1,407 3,210 
Variety Artists, Stage, Film, 
Radio, and Fine Arts..ecece 34,161 o5 9,022 1,204 32,923 34 








Note: 


Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 








officials (Beamte) in the German Asso- 
ciation of Civil Serviceofficials (DBB). 
By contrast, the DGB has little compe- 
tition for wage earning members. Only 
193,000 wage earners were organized 
outside of the DGB in the Christian 
Trade Union Federation (CGB) in 1967. 
--U.S. Embassy, Bonn, and German Pub- 
lication. 





United Kingdom 


Voluntary Reforms in Labor Laws Pro- 





posed. After a 3-year inquiry, the 
Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 


Employers' Associations recommended far- 
reaching voluntary reforms in labor re- 


lations, largely rejecting proposals 
that the changes be forced through 
legislation. The Commission had been 
directed to look into "relations be- 


tween managements and employees and the 
role of trade unions and employers' 
associations in promoting the interests 
of their members and in accelerating 
the social and economic advance of the 
nation." The report of the 12-member 
Commission was published on June 13. 
Its membership included scholars, a 
former director of theBritish Employers' 
Confederation, the chairman of the 
National Coal Board, heads of economic 
enterprises, and the General Secretaries 
of the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers and the Trades Union Congress. 


1. Reform of Collective Bargaining. 
The report states that Britain has two 
systems of industrial relations. One 
is the formal system embodied in official 
institutions, and the other is the in- 
formal system created by the actual be- 
havior of unions, employers' associa- 
tions, managers, shop stewards, and 
workers, The informal system is often 
at odds with the formal. The conflict 
between the two causes the present dis- 
order in factory and workshop relations 
and pay structures and is the "central 
defect" in industrial relations. The 
disorder, however, cannot be eliminated 
by employers' associations and trade 
unions working at the industry level or 
by industrywide agreements. Accordingly, 
factorywide or companywide agreements 
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should determine actual pay, establish 
factorywide or companywide negotiating 
committees and grievance procedures, and 
deal with other matters, such as the 
regulation of hours actually worked and 
work practices. In thismanner, factory- 
wide or companywide agreements should 
become the basis of British industrial 
relations. Industrywide agreements 
should be confined to matters that they 
can regulate; for example, they can pro- 
vide guidelines for satisfactory company 
and factory agreements, 

The report states that, although the 
first task in the reform of British la- 
bor relations is to bring greater order 
into collective bargaining at the level 
of the individual enterprise, the second 
is to extend the coverage of collective 
bargaining and the organization of 


workers on which it depends. The 
"yellow dog" contract and similar de- 
vices should be treated by the law as 


void. However, the closed shop should 
not be prohibited, since it can serve 
a useful purpose and means of overcoming 
its disadvantages can be devised. The 
law on wages councils, which fix compen- 
sation and hours of work in economic 
areas where collective bargaining ar- 
rangements are inadequate, should be 
changed to encourage voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining rather than the use of 
council orders. Compulsory arbitration 
should be applied only if it can contrib- 
ute to the growth or preservation of 
sound collective bargaining machinery. 
The Industrial Court, to which the par- 
ties at present may refer labor disputes 
not settled by private facilities, would 
handle such compulsory arbitration. 

However, suggestions to give collec- 
tive agreements, which are not enforci- 
ble in Britain, thecharacter of legally 
binding contracts were rejected. To do 
so, the report says, would run counter 
to the wishes of the parties concerned, 
would be a departure from the law of 
contract, and would be a breach of a 
long tradition in British labor rela- 
tions. The report added, however, that 
legislation for the enforcement of agree- 
ments should be kept under review in 
light of progress made in labor rela- 
tions reform in general and of disputes 
procedures in particular. 

















2. Industrial Relations Act. The re- 
port holds that achievement of the needed 
change in the nature of collective bar- 
gaining should not rely on voluntary 
action alone. To accomplish the change, 
an Industrial Relations Act’ should be 
passed, This act would promote the re- 
form of labor relations through the 
imposition of a statutory dutyupon com- 
panies of a minimum size to register 
collective agreements with the Depart- 
ment of Employment and Productivity 
(DEP), the reorganized Ministry of Labor. 
The purpose of this new system is to 
“enable society's expectations in the 
field of industrial relations to be 
brought home clearly and unambiguously 
to the boards of companies and to trade 
unions" and to "make sure that they are 
given adequate assistance in meeting 
these expectations."' The act also should 
provide for the establishment of an in- 
dependent Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion (IRC). If the DEP feels that a 
collective agreement might give rise to 
a problem, and if it cannot solve the 





problem directly, the DEP would refer 
the case to the IRC for investigation. 
The IRC also would carry out inquiries 


into the general state of labor relations 
in a particular firm. Thus, the IRC 
would become the agency chiefly respon- 
sible for reforming labor relations at 
the enterprise level. At present, no 
penalties for noncompliance with recom- 
mendations of the IRC were proposed; 
this matter would be reconsidered in 
light of experience. Two members of the 
Commission criticized the provisions 
proposed for the operation of the IRC 
for their weakness. 


3. Incomes Policy. According to the 
report, the results of the IRC's activi- 
ties would faciliate the implementation 
of Britain's incomes policy. The regis- 
tration of agreements would yield far 
more information about decisions which 
affect pay than is now available and 
would expose the whole process of pay 
settlement to the influence of the in- 
comes policy. "If the decisions of com- 
panies and trade unions. . . accord 
with the incomes policy," says the re- 
port, "then the incomes policy will 
work."' Moreover, legislation obligat- 





ing arbitrators to take the policy into 
account should be enacted. 


4. Changes in the Labor Law. The 
Commission recommends codification, or 
at least consolidation, of the industrial 





relations law and establishment of a 
special Industrial Law Committee, 
attached to the Industrial Relations 


Commission, to keep the law under re- 
view. Trade unions and employers' as- 
sociations, both of which officially 
are regarded as "trade unions," should 
in the future be defined separately, be 
given corporate personality, and be 
registered in a new "Register of Trade 
Unions and Employers' Associations." 
The immunity of bothunions and employers' 
associations from suits for acts of 
conspiracy should be eliminated. Re- 
visions should be made in the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
which protects persons engaged in labor 
disputes against prosecution for crimi- 
nal conspiracy, and in the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, which exempts such 
persons from liability for civil con- 
spiracy. A majority of the Commission 
also proposed a change in section 3 of 
the 1906 act and the relevant provision 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1965, which 
preclude legal actions against any in- 
dividual or combination for an act done 
in contemplation or furtherance of a 
labor dispute, if the action is based 
solely onthe ground that the act induces 
some other person to breach a contract 
of employment. This provision should no 
longer apply to persons and to combina- 
tions other than trade unions and regis- 
tered employers' associations. The pur- 
pose of the proposed,.change is to en- 
able employers to sue leaders of wild- 
cat strikes, the great number of which 
in recent years (95 percent of all 
strikes) caused the Commission todevote 
a large part of its investigations to 
ways and means of preventing them. On 
the other hand, the protection of trade 
unions under the Trade Disputes Acts 
should be extended to cover inducement 
of breach of any contract, including 
commercial contracts, rather than only 
contracts of employment. Yet, the 
general immunity of trade unions from 
actions in tort under section 4 of the 
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1906 act inthe future should be confined 
to torts committed in contemplation of 
furtherance of a labor dispute, 


5. Safeguards for Individual Employ- 
ees. With two dissents, the Commission 
proposed early legislation which would 
grant to employees, who feel that they 
were dismissed unfairly, the right to 
appeal to a statutory "labor tribunal," 
unless a satisfactory voluntary proce- 
dure is available to settle the contro- 
versy. Such employees may seek compen- 
sation or, if the employer approves, 
reinstatement. The existing “industrial 
tribunals," which investigate problems 
defined under the Contracts of Employ- 
ment and Redundancy Payments Acts, should 
be renamed "labor tribunals," and their 
jurisdiction be extended to handle dis- 





putes between individual employees and 
employers when such disputes involve 
individual employment contracts and 
statutory claims. Wherever possible, 
the tribunals should promote settlement 
by understanding between the parties. 


6. Government Reaction, The Minister 
for Employment and Productivity announced 
that she is initiating, "as a matter of 
urgency,"' consultations with industry 
and labor on the Commission's recommen- 
dations and that a white paper setting 
out the Government's proposals "in the 
light of these consultations" will be 
presented after the exchange of opinions, 
The white paper probably will not be 
issued before the end of the year,--U.S. 
Embassy, London; Official British Pub- 
lications. 








KR a EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 





Israel 


Labor Parties Merge in Israel. On 
January 21, 1968, three of Israel's la- 
bor parties merged into the Israel La- 
bor Party (ILP). The parties were Mapai, 
Ahdut Avoda, and Rafi. Their merger 
affects not only labor but also the 
future conduct of politics. The tech- 
nical details of the merger have not yet 
been worked out, and adjustments necessi- 
tated by the various political rivalries 
can be expected. The secretariat of the 
new party was elected, however, in Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. Golda Meir, former Mapai 
Secretary-General, was elected Secre- 
tary-General, and Shimon Peres, formerly 
of Rafi, and Avram Gevelber, formerly 
of Ahdut Avoda, were elected deputies. 

As the three parties were substantially 
alike ideologically, the continuation 
of separate existences seemed unneces- 
sary. All three have a socialist out- 
look. Mapai, a socialist party, has 
been the leading party inIsrael; it has 
received over 30 percent of the vote in 
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every general election since 1949, Un- 
til 1953, Ahdut Avoda was part of Mapam, 
a more militant socialist party; at that 
time, its policies became more attuned 
to Mapai than to Mapam, although it re- 
mained to the left of Mapai. Rafi, un- 
til 1965 alined with the more conserva- 
tive elements of Mapai, broke away under 
the guidance of former Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion and the leadership of Moshe 
Dayan and Shimon Peres. 

Labor and the economy will feel the 
strength of the Israel Labor Party through 
its control of Histadrut (the General 
Federation of Labor). In 1968, Histadrut 
had over 1,000,000 union members, or 90 
percent of all workers in the country. 
Mapai, the most successful of the merg- 
ing parties, has been in control of 
Histadrut since early in the history of 
the country. Mapai members, elected to 
key positions in the national trade 
unions in Histadrut, have been able to 
exert influence overworkers and voters. 

As a labor organization, Histadrut is 
unique. Its programs affect all phases 











of Israeli life: The representation of 
workers through affiliated unions, the 
implementation of various benefit pro- 
grams, the support of cultural activi- 
ties, and the establishment of coopera- 
tive economic enterprises. 1/ 

The ILP will be the major factor in 
determining Histadrut policy. During 
Histadrut's last election, in September 
1965, the parties which constitute the 
ILP received 63 percent of the total 
vote. Histadrut policy is determined by 
a General Convention and a General 
Council. The Convention meets every 4 
years, the Council annually. Council 
members are elected by the Convention, 
but Convention members are chosen through 
a countrywide election. The election is 
organized along political limes, and 
most of the parties present lists of 
candidates. All members and their 
spouses are eligible to vote. 

The major opposition party to ILP 
within Histadrut will be Mapam. In the 
past, Mapam's support has come from the 
collectives, whose members are attracted 
by the strictly socialist theme, and 
from the largely agricultural Arab popu- 
lation, which amounted to 8.2 percent 
of Israel's population in 1965. Before 
independence, in 1949, Mapam favored a 
binational state; it consistently has 
urged a neutralist foreign policy and 
greater cooperation with the Isreali 
Arabs. 

Mapam has not joined forces with the 
ILP in Histadrut because of differences 
over Histadrut's wage restraint policy, 
scheduled to remain in force until 1970. 








1/ Originally, these ventures were 
found unprofitable by theprivate sector. 
Later, as Histadrut's position became 
stronger through the control of labor 
and its connection with Government, 
Histadrut became a partner of private 
industry and planned with the private 
sector a number of joint ventures. 

2/ The presentation of a joint list 
allows the parties to coordinate policy 
in theKnesset (Parliament), for example, 
but maintain their independence on 
issues not subject toa vote. Under 
this arrangement, each party maintains 
its own headquarters and publishes its 
own newspaper. 


This policy is in line with the Govern- 
ments's overall plan for controlling in- 
flation by the stabilization of wages 
and prices. Mapam's opposition to 
economic policy is not overriding, how- 
ever, since it has agreed to present a 
joint list 2/ with the ILP in the elec- 
tions of four important national unions 
affiliated with Histadrut. 

The unions are the National Union of 
Hired Agricultural Workers (50,000 mem- 
bers), the National Federation of Cleri- 
cal Workers and Office Employees (100,000 
members), the National Union of Metal 
Workers (50,000 members), and the 
National Union of Food Workers (28,000 
members). The agricultural workers union 
held its election on May 14, and the 
ILP-Mapam bloc received 67.1 percent of 
the vote. Should the ILP-Mapam bloc do 
&s well in the remaining elections, the 
positions of those leaders in Mapam who 
wish to maintain an alinement with the 
ILP for the Histadrut General Convention 
elections would be strengthened. The 
elections are usually held 1 to2 months 
before the Knesset (Parliament) elec- 
tions. 

Outside Histadrut, Mapam leaders have 
been more amenable to forming an aline- 
ment with the ILP for the Knesset elec- 
tions. In 1968, the Knesset elections 
will be held in November. No agreement 
has been reached on the presentation of 
a joint list, however, mainly because 
of uncertainty over Mapam's decision 
regarding alinement within Histadrut. 
Mapam explains this contradiction inits 
policy by a desire to keep Rafi forces 
from "taking over" the ILP. Whether one 
policy can be followed successfully for 
the general election and another for 
Histadrut elections is not yet certain. 
Both Histadrut General-Secretary Aharon 
Becker and ILP General-Secretary Meir 
have stated that such a dichotomy will 
be unacceptable. The ILP and Mapam 
probably will agree to a compromise. 

The merger of Mapai, Ahdut Avoda, and 
Rafi would seem to be a precursor to a 
less splintered political party system. 
In the past, the Israeli voter in the 
general elections was presented with 18 
lists. Of immediate political import 
is the prospect that Israel will no 
longer be subject to the uncertainties 





of coalition government, since 


party mow can become the 


bloc in the Knesset. 


controlling 
The potential of 
the new party's appeal to voters in the 


general elections can be seen from the 
percentage of votes received in past 
elections by the merging parties and 
Mapam: 


Percent of total vote in general elections 





Labor Mapai Ahdut Rafi Mapam 

vote Avoda 
1949 .ccccccccccccccocecs 48.4 33.7 (1/) o- 1/ 14,7 
195 leccccccccccccccccce 49.8 37.3 (1/) - = 1/ 12.5 
ibiscsécisccadsscses 4°89 32.2 8.2 _ ~ 
LB ce cccccccccseecoocee 5 38.2 6.2 ed 763 
Peltnciveectenséédeseoce 48.8 34.7 6.5 = 76 
19GSccccocccccceccccces 52.2 2/ 36.7 (2/) 3/ 7.9 6.6 





1/ Mapam and Ahdut Avoda presented a 
joint list. 


The merger has encouraged other par- 
ties to consider unification. The 
liberal parties--a conservative nation- 
alist bloc--have a potential 25 percent 
of the total vote, The religious par- 


AFRICA 





2/ Mapai includes Ahdut Avoda. 
3/ Rafi split from Mapai in 1965, 


ties, which maintain that nationalism is 
only possible within the frame of Jewish 
religion, have a potential 13 percent 
of the total vote.--U.S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 








Ghana 


Major Aluminum Company Signs First 
Labor Contract. The Volta Aluminum Co, 
(VALCO), an American-owned firm, signed 
its first collective agreement with the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers' Union 
(ICU) on March 14, 1968. The contract, 
which runs for 2 years, covers 1,000 
nonsupervisory workers, 

The contract provided for average in- 
creases of 16 percent on wages and 3 per- 
cent on fringe benefits. The largest 
percentage increases--as much as 50 per- 
cent--were in thewages of workers in the 
hottest and dirtiest jobs. Production 
and maintenance workers inthe top three 
pay grades received an increase of 
N@7.50 (US$7.35) a month; those in lower 
pay grades received increases of N¢5.00 
(US$4.90) a month. For clerical and ad- 
ministrative employees, the monthly in- 
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creases were N@6.50 (US$6.37) for those 
in the top two pay grades and N@4.50 
(US$4.41) for all others. 

In addition to these flat rate in- 
creases, the contract provided for ad- 
ditional increases through individual 
job adjustments for several hundred 
workers. All increases were retroactive 
to January 1, 1968.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 


* & & 


Pay Increases _ Announced, Ghanaian 
Commissioner for Finance Afrifa announced 
May 1 that the National Liberation Coun- 
cil had accepted the recommendation of 
the Public Services and Salaries Com- 
mission for an increase in the minimum 
daily wage to N@0.75 (US$0.74) for 
workers in the public sector, The Coun- 
cil extended the application of the new 
minimum to all workers except domestics, 

















2S, 














piece workers, certain apprentices, and 
persons employed fewer than 32 hours a 
week, Other increases include raises of 
28 to 46 percent over the next 5 years 
for daily rated employees of the public 
services; such employees are to be placed 
on a salary scale. Skilled technicians 
are to receive proportionately higher 
increases.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 





Liberia 


Income Levels for 1967 Surveyed. Data 
compiled by observers in Liberia indi- 
cate that average annual wages, includ- 
ing overtime and paid leave, remained 
relatively unchanged during the period 
1966-67. A 12.5-percent increase in 
wages occurred in the mining industry, 
however; this increase was stimulated by 
agreements reached between the mine 





workers' union and several companies for 
a 4- to 5-cent hourly wage hike. 

Fringe benefits offered by employers 
in various sectors added from 6 to 80 
percent to the average annual incomes of 
African workers in 1967, as shown in the 
accompanying table. In the rubber in- 
dustry such benefits have been revised 
downward since 1966, because the esti- 
mates of the value of worker housing and 
medical care made that year proved to be 
too high. In almost every other sector, 
fringe benefits remained the same. 

Precise data regarding salaries and 
fringe benefits of expatriates are not 
available; however, limited data indi- 
cate that, although the annual income 
of expatriate workers in 1966-67 ranged 
from 4 to 12% times higher than that of 
African workers, the income level re- 
mained fairly constant.--U.S. Embassy, 
Monrovia. 





Average Annual Wages 1/ and Value of Fringe Benefits Received by 
African Workers in Liberia, by Economic Activity, 1967 


[In dollars | 














Fringe benefits 
Total c 
° a) o 
ov 0 Pf 4 § 5 
Cash co) ui OD eo a re) oo @ 
Indust rou wages 1/ = - 5 - rf ry . § § g 
ry g P g + ra rf) 0D «4 re) ot “ac = 
> co ce a. a Dw on 
0 ®@ st or o 13) ogo @ cy) 
= u@ ~~ a) c te U & 13) 
13°) 21 8F 2 | 2 128*l3 
Oo Ay fx = = AS = 
Agriculture: 
Loggingeccccccecces 650 200 30.8 -- 100 -- 100 -- -- 
Rubber tapping 2/ 
and other 
plantationececcecce 325 200 61.5 45 50 -- 80 10 15 
Mining cccccccccccccce 900 721 80.0 oe 250 40 300 130 l 
Comptemetionscécescece 750 90 12.0 eo@ 22 40 50 e@ eo 
Manufacturing..cceeces 720 125 17.4 e°@ oe 40 50 2 @ 35 
Transportation and 
communications... 1,400 90 6.4 -- -- 40 50 -- -- 
NS ine dit dase ene 1,400 90 6.4 oe ~~? 40 50 sling =e 
Bamkingccccccccescoce 1,600 100 6.3 50 sails -—_ 50 2 acter 
Services: 
Automobile repair... 900 90 10,0 -- -- 40 50 -- -- 
Hotel and restaurant 750 240 32.0 150 -- 40 50 -- -- 
































1/ Including overtime and leave pay. 
2/ Plantation only. 
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Nigeria 


New Decree onLabor Dispute Settlement 





Issued. The Federal Military Government 
has issued a decree designed to reduce 
the number of strikes, which had increased 
sharply during the early months of 1968, 
The decree will be in force for 12 
months from last June 1. The decree 
authorizes intervention in a labor dis- 
pute at any time by the Federal Con- 
missioner of Labour; requires that the 
government be notified of all disputes; 
and makes the terms of settlement, 
whether by conciliation, board of in- 
quiry, or arbitration, legally binding 
on the parties to the dispute. The de- 
cree, entitled "Decree No, 21--Trade 
Disputes (Emergency Provisions) Decree 
1968,"" replaces the former Trade Disputes 
(Arbitration and Inquiry) Act of 1941. 

The settlement procedures outlined 
in the decree begin with the requirement 
that parties toa dispute meet to resolve 
their differences within 7 days of the 
existence of the dispute. At this time, 
they may take any steps stipulated in a 
collective agreement, if such exists. 
If the parties fail to settle the dispute 
between themselves, either party wishing 
to pursue the matter must report, with- 
in 7 days of the failure, the existence 
of a dispute to the Commissioner, The 
Commissioner need not wait for the dis- 
pute to be reported to him, however; he 
may declare it himself, and inform the 
parties of any action he intends to take, 
Within 14 days of the declaration of the 
dispute, the Commissioner may (a) appoint 
a conciliator; (b) refer the dispute to 
a board of inquiry appointed by the 
Commissioner; or (c) refer the dispute 
to anarbitration tribunal. The tribunal 
shall be composed of either a single ar- 
bitrator; a single arbitrator assisted 
by assessors nominated in equal numbers 
by employers and workers; or by a group 
of arbitrators, including an independent 
chairman, nominated in equal numbers by 
employers and workers all appointed by 
the Commissioner. 
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If conciliation procedures fail, orif 
the recommendations of the board of in- 
quiry are unsatisfactory, the Commis- 
sioner may refer the matter to an arbi- 
tration tribunal. Recommendations of a 
board of inquiry or an arbitration 
award, when confirmed by the Commis- 
sioner, are legally binding. 

Strikes, slowdowns, and lockouts are 
forbidden after the Commissioner has 
apprehended the existence of a dispute 
or after he has been notified of its 
existence, 

The decree applies 
the Federation of Nigeria, in both the 
public or private sectors, except mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, police, prison 
services, and firefighting services. 
The Federal Commissioner of Labour later 
delegated to the Permanent Secretary of 
the Federal Ministry of Labour all func- 
tions of the Commissioner outlined in 
the decree, save those which allow him 
to refer a dispute toa board of inquiry 
or an arbitration tribunal.--Nigeria 
Official Gazette and U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


to all workers in 





Tunisia 


Salaries at the University of Tunis 
Raised. The Tunisian Government in- 
creased the salaries and allowances of 
most professional personnel of the Uni- 
versity of Tunis by decree in January 
1968, University professors were the 
major beneficiaries of the decree; their 
total annual remuneration was increased 
by 45.1 percent to 2,711.55 dinars 
(US$1,427). Lecturers' and assistant 
lecturers' annual salaries and allowances 
were increased by 39.7 percent and 33.5 
percent, respectively, to 2,336.25 dinars 
(US$1,230) and 1,746.90 dinars (US$919),. 
Remuneration increased for laboratory 
instructors, assistant laboratory in- 
structors, and several administrative 
positions by amounts varying from 15 to 
28 percent. Research trainees, labora- 
tory technicians, and archivists were 
not affected.--U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 
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Argentina 


The Rationalization Law of the Argentine 
Government. Successive Argentine ad- 
ministrations since Perén have attempted 
to improve the productivity and personnel 
policies of the Government and of 
Government-owned enterprises. Their 
efforts have been thwarted by union fears 
of massive reductions inthe labor force, 
The latest effort was initiated by the 
promulgation of a law for the "rational- 
ization" of Government enterprises. 
Under the law, several labor-management 
rationalization agreements have _ been 
concluded under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Secretary of Labor Rubén San Sebastian 
has been the principal advocate of the 
rationalization law, At the signing of 
the first agreement under the law, the 
Secretary indicated that by means of the 
reorganization law the Government is 
trying to give both management and labor 
an opportunity to modernize collective 
bargaining agreements and to assist in 
the development of industrial relations 
without violating the principles of 
social justice. He said that all unions 
should assist and even encourage the 
reorganization, and that management 
should not reject the union's collabora- 
tion but should negotiate freely forit. 
He intimated that administrative reform 
can be obtained successfully through 
the new law. 





1, The Rationalization Law. The ra- 
tionalization law became effective 
November 7, 1967. It establishes proce- 
dures for the reorganization of the work 
force of Government enterprises, such 
as those dealing with petroleum, rail- 
roads, light and power, telephones, gas, 
subways, and airlines. It gives the 
Secretary of Labor broad powers over 
work rules and labor force changes needed 
by state-owned enterprises to increase 





efficiency. Many of the changes are 
expected to improve working conditions 
that have been established through 


collective bargaining. 

Under the law, all public enterprises, 
whether state owned, jointly owned, or 
wholly owned by the Government and con- 
cessions of public electric power and 
telephone services, shall submit to the 
Office of the Secretary of Labor their 
requirements for labor reorganization 
to achieve improved operating efficiency. 
The Ministries or Secretaries having 
jurisdiction over the enterprises shall 
fix the time limit within which their 
proposals shall be submitted. The pro- 
posals will be referred to the respective 
labor unions which have legal status, 
and they, in turn, will submit comments 
to the Secretary within 15 days. After 
a hearing, the Secretary or his repre- 
sentative will determine which of the 
proposals will constitute the subject 
of negotiation andwill summon a meeting 
within the following 60 days. The Sec- 
retary's decision will be binding. 

Agreements reached by the parties will 
have the force of collective bargaining 
agreements, If no agreement is reached 
on a point, arbitration will ensue, with 
the Secretary of Labor acting as arbiter. 
If a labor union does not accept’ the 
procedure established by the law or if 
it withdraws before the arbitration pro- 


ceeding is carried out, the Secretary 
of Labor can declare the proceedings 
closed. He then will plan the labor 


system of the enterprise involved. His 
plan will be submitted to the Office of 
the President of the Republic for ap- 
proval, 


2. First Agreement. The Secretary of 
Labor called a meeting on February 21, 
1968, during which the first agreement 
reached under the Government's program 
for administrative reorganization of 
state-owned enterprises and Government 
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offices was signed. The agreement between 
the state-owned petroleum enterprise, 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF), 
and the Federation of United Petroleum 
Workers' Unions of the State (Federacién 
de Sindicatos Unidos Petroleros del 
Estado--SUPE). The agreement modifies 
the former labor-management agreement. 
Several provisions in the petroleum 
agreement are expected to eliminate 
nepotism, featherbedding, and other 
counterproductive practices and, thereby, 
to increase efficiency. The qualifica- 
tions required of prospective employees 
were brought up todate, and the process 
for becoming a permanent employee after 
the trial period of 6 months was simpli- 
fied greatly. Existing standards of 
qualifications will govern promotions 
within acompany, but the company now has 
the right to decide whether to fill or 
eliminate a vacancy. Promotions within 
the lower grades 1-7, inclusive, will be 
determined by the seniority of workers 
in the grade immediately below that of 
the job to be filled; in the higher 
grades 8-24, the company will promote 
the candidate best qualified, in its 
judgment, and notify the union of its 
decision. If the union alleges that 
another employee is better qualified, 
the candidates for the job will take a 
qualifying examination witnessed by union 
observers. 

Other provisions which will affect 
efficiency cover work schedules, the 
transfer of personnel, and vacation leave. 
Work shift schedules, previously deter- 
mined toa large extent by theunion, are 
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to be set by the company. The agreement 
reformed the system governing transfer 
of personnel and rotational shift work, 
and the regulation concerning transfers 
for reasons of efficiency from one job 
classification to another so that the 
same basic salary is maintained whether 
the transfers are to jobs of higher or 
lower grade. For personnel inthe field, 
the company can reach an agreement with 
the union concerning compensation for 
an excess accumulation of vacation time 
and of off-duty hours worked. 

The petroleum agreement also modifies 
the rules for determining disciplinary 
measures, appeals of those measures, no- 
tification of disciplinary action taken, 
and measures taken to prevent infractions 
of the rules, The functions of discipli- 
nary boards have been suspended. 

In general, management accepted the 
agreement as a step forward but a step 
which, management feels, did not elimin- 
ate lax work rules or restore management 
prerogatives. The union condemned the 
agreement as positive evidence of the 
Government's unwillingness to ease its 
labor policy. An electrical workers' 
union reacted similarly to anarbitration 
award made on May 6 by the Secretary of 
Labor under the rationalization law. 
The award, covering 28,000 workers, was 
issued after several months of unsuc- 
cessful negotiations between the electri- 
cal union and two major Government- 
controlled power companies, The union 
condemned the award for being’ too 
favorable to management.--U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 
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CONSUMER PRICE TRENDS IN 
14 INDUSTRIALLY ADVANCED COUNTRIES, 
1958-67* 





From 1958 to 1967, consumer prices in- 
creased 16 percent in the United States 
and 19 percent in Canada. During the 
same period, prices advanced 23 percent 
in Germany and Belgium, between 29 and 
35 percent in Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
Norway, and nearly 40 percent in Italy, 
Sweden, and France. Denmark and Japan, 
where consumer prices increased over 50 
percent, experienced the sharpest infla- 
tion. 

From 1966 to 1967, consumer prices ad- 
vanced only 1.4 percent in Germany; be- 
tween 2.5 and 3.0 percent in the United 


Kingdom, France, the United States, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands; between 
3.5 and 4.0 percent in Canada, Italy, 


Austria, Switzerland, and Japan; 4.5 per- 
cent in Norway and Sweden; and over 8.0 
percent in Denmark. The 1966-67 price 
increases were less than the average 
annual increases during 1958-67 for Ger- 
many, France, andJapan; about equal for 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Italy; and greater for theUnited States, 
Belgium, Canada, Austria, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Table l, 
on page 18, shows the overall consumer 
price indexes for 14 industrially ad- 
vanced countries from1958 through first 
quarter 1968. 


Food, Rent, and Clothing Prices 


Food price increases from 1958 to 1967 
were about the same size as the average 
increases for all goods and services in 
most of the l14countries; rent increases 
generally were mch greater than the 
average; and clothing price increases 





Capdevielle, of the 
Statistics. 


*By Patricia 
Division of Foreign Labor 


were less than the average. Table 2, on 
page 19, presents a summary of the 1958 
to 1967 price increases in food, rent, 
clothing, ad all other goods and serv- 
ices in relation to the average for all 


items; the weight given each of these 
item groups within the overall index; 
and the percent of the total consumer 


price increase accounted for by each of 
these groups. The relative differences 
in the price increases for food, rent, 
and clothing, and their relation to the 
average for all goods and services also 
are shown in the tables and graphs on 
pages 20-24. In the 12 countries for 
which separate indexes are available, 
these three major item groups together 
receive a weight of 50 to 65 percent 
within the overall index. As shown in 
table 2, however, the relative weight 
given each of these three item groups-- 
particularly food and rent--varies great- 
ly by country. 

Food prices increased more than the 
average for all goods and services in 
seven countries and the same or less in 
seven countries. In most countries, how- 
ever, the increase in food prices was 
very close to the average increase for 
all goods and services. These small 
differences reflect partially the high 
weight given to food in the overall in- 
dex; the weights range from a low of 22 
percent inthe United States and Denmark 
to a high of about 45 percent in France 
and Italy. Food prices rose substan- 
tially less than the overall index in 
Italy, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom; they rose substantially more in 
Japan and Sweden. 

Rent prices from 1958 to 1967 rose 
more than did all goods and services in 
every country for which a rent index is 
available except Norway. (Rent indexes 
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covering the full 1958-67 period are not 
available for Belgium or Denmark.) Rent 
prices increased by only about 20 per- 
cent in the United States and Canada; 
these increases were not much more than 
the increase in the overall index. In 
Japan and in European countries other 
than Norway, rent prices increased from 
about 50 percent to over 100 percent; 
these sharp rises were generally far 
greater than the average increase for 
all goods and services, 

In spite of the sharp increases inrent 
prices, their effect onthe overall con- 
sumer price index rise in Japan and 
Europe generally was still farless than 
the effect of food price increases be- 
cause of therelatively low weight given 
to rent--less than 3 percent in Japan 
and between 6 and 11 percent in all 
European countries except Switzerland, 
where it is 17 percent. (The weight 
given rent is 18 percent in Canada and 
20 percent in the United States.) For 
example, inJapan, rent prices increased 
by 135 percent from 1958 to 1967 com- 
pared with a 6l-percent increase in food 
prices, but rent increases accounted for 
only 6 percent of the overall price rise 
while food accounted for nearly 50 per- 
cent. Rent increases accounted for 
roughly one-third of the price increase 
for all goods and services in Germany 
and Switzerland, but for less than one- 
fourth of the overall increase in Japan 
and the other European countries. 

Clothing prices rose less’ than the 
overall average in every country except 
Canada. (A single component index is 
not available for Belgium.) The clothing 
price rise in Japan and most of Europe 
was well below the average for all goods 
and services, The index weight given 
clothing in the consumer price index 
ranges between 9 and 14 percent; cloth- 
ing price increases accounted for 4 to 
12 percent of the total consumer price 
increase, 


Data Comparability 
The estimates of price trends for the 
14 countries given by the consumer price 


indexes cannot be considered strictly 
comparable. The indexes do not measure 
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the same goods and services, and the 
same weights are not given the different 
commodity groups. Furthermore, the com- 
modities selected in each country donot 


reflect the consumption patterns of ex- 
actly similar populations. 

Consumer price indexes measure the 
changes over time in the prices of a 
sample of commodities and services rep- 
resenting the market basket of consumer 
goods and services purchased by the whole 
population or by a particular group, 
e.g., urban wage and salary workers. 
In addition to food, rent, and clothing, 
the indexes generally measure price 
changes for fuel and utilities; house- 
hold furnishings and services; trans- 
portation and communication; medical and 
personal care; education, reading, and 
recreation; tobacco and alcohol; and 
other miscellaneous goods and services, 
Rent is excluded for Belgium. An index 
total which includes social insurance 
payments and income taxes is available 
for the Netherlands, but it is not pre- 
sented here. 

For all the countries except Denmark, 
Italy, and Sweden, the commodities priced 
for the indexes and their weights are 
derived from consumer expenditure sur- 
veys. In the latter countries, the 
weights are based on official estimates 
of private consumption expenditures. 
The consumer expenditure surveys were 
conducted for the most part among middle 
income or wage and salary workers' house- 
holds. 

Except for Sweden and the United King- 
dom, item specifications and weights are 
kept constant over a period of time so 
that the indexes measure only the changes 
in commodity prices. The indexes are 
computed as weighted (unweighted for 
Belgium) arithmetic averages with fixed 
weight base. For Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, the weights are revised every 
year. Therefore, the indexes measure 
not only the changes in prices but also 
the effects of annual changes in con- 
sumption patterns. However, changes in 
consumption patterns arenot significant 
over short periods of time. 

Summary descriptions of the current 
price index coverage and method for each 
of the 14 countries appear on pages 25-28. 











8. 











There are some differences in the 
coverage of the food and rent indexes for 
the 14 countries. In general, food in- 
cludes nonalcoholic beverages and ex- 
cludes alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 
However, nonalcoholic beverages are ex- 
cluded for Denmark and Germany; alcoholic 
beverages are included for Austria, 
France, and Japan; and alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco are included for Italy. 

Basically, the index for rent measures 
the changes in rent charges for arepre- 
sentative sample of dwellings. Imputed 


rent for owner-occupied dwellings or 
items reflecting homeownership expenses 
are included for a number of countries. 
The treatment of homeownership costs is 
specified in footnotes to the indexes 
on pages 20-24 for countries for which 
information is available; however, the 
indexes for theother countries may also 
cover homeownership. The value of gov- 
ernment housing allowances is deducted 
from rent quotations for France. Main- 
tenance and repairs are included for 
most countries. 
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TRENDS IN CONSUMER PRICES 
All Items, Food, Rent, and Clothing, 14 Countries, 1958-67. 


All Items asa. Food «. 





UNITED STATES 


Index (1958 = 100) 








« Rent —=+— Clothing 


Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 
























































































































































































































































140 
| All 
Year items Food Rent!/ Clothing 
130 
1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
190 1959 100.8 98.4 101.1 100.8 
- pe 1960 102.4 99.5 103.2 102.4 
2355 1961 103.5 100.7 104.1 103.2 
1962 104.7 } 101.7 } 105.3 103.8 
110 1963 106.0 | 103.1 | 106.6 105.0 
= 1964 107.3 | 104.4 108.4 105.5 
1965 109.1 | 106.8 | 110.3 107.¢ 
Sati 1966 112.3 | 112.1 | 113.8 109.8 
10¢ 1967 115.5 113.1 } 117.5 114 
| 
Weights 100.0 22.4 20.2 10.6 
OX 1 canes 
) 
1/ Including homeownership and maintenance and repairs 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
index (1958 = 100) 
18( 
17 Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 
) 
16( Atl v ’ 
j Year items Food~ Rent * Clothing 
150 * 
eo 
a 1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 
140 a 1959 101.1 100.3 104.5 100.8 
etl 1960 103.0 102.3 107.3 103.€ 
130 at 1961 106.7 104.3 114.7 6.3 
. ge Z 1962 111.4 110.9 119.8 108.5 
Po 1963 114.4 114.6 124.1 110.3 
120 act 7 1964 118.8 118.9 130.7 113.1 
* _ 
Loo —— 1965 124.7 127.1 136.3 115.8 
-* end 1966 127.4 128.7 142.2 118.8 
4 a ——_ 
110 7 1967 132.5 133.8 152.6 120.9 
oo 
ae 7 
ooee* Weights 100.0 37.1 4 12.7 
100 
l/ including alcoholic beverages for 1967. 
2/ including maintenance and repairs. 
90 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
BELGIUM Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 
Index (1958 = 10) 
150 All ; ; 
Year Items / Food Rent / Clothing 2/ 
40 
' 1958 100.0 100.0 | na. n.a. 
1959 101.2 101.6 
130 196( 101.6 101.4 | 
- 1961 102.6 102.5 
1962 104.0 104.4 | | 
12 1963 106.2 106.4 | 
. 1964 110.6 111.6 | 
1965 115.1 116.9 | 
1966 119.9 122.6 | 
11 1967 123.5 125.7 
aa Weights3/] 100.( | 41.6 14,3 
100 yer ” — 
l/ Rent is not included as an index item. 
2/ Clothing is included in the index, but a Commodity grour 
2 3 
90 ndex is not calculated. 
- . 7 — 3/ Percent of index items representing the Commodity grour 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
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120 


110 

















CANADA 
























































ndex (1958 = 100) 
140 
130 
. -* 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 


DENMARK 


ndex (1958 = 100) 














All items @-ee-- Food «sss Rent —+<— Clothing 
Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 
T T 
ms ——— 
Year Items Food | Rent + Clothing 
T 
1958 10K 10K 100 
1959 9.2 102.2 1 
196( 100.1 103.8 101.1 
1961 101.6 104.8 102.6 
1962 103.4 106.€ 103.5 
1963 106.7 108.4 10€ 
1964 108.4 1117.1 108.7 
1965 111, 114 110.7 
1966 118. | 11 114.9 
196 1 € 
Weights 100, 2€ 
anthtttent B 4 4 " 
1/7 including homeownership. 


Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 
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FRANCE 
ndex (1958 = 100) 


64 


65 


66 
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59 60 61 62 63 6 
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65 


67 























Excluding rent 


2/ Excluding nonalcoholic beverage 
Rent 1c luded the new seri¢ From 1964 ve 


st of rent 





2 percent for a tems, 23 perce © food, and 


Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 

















Year tems Food } Rent + lothing 
+ - 
| 
1958 106 106 10 
1959 106.1 103.4 11 104.4 
1960 105.6 7 8.8 
1961 113.¢ 109.8 € 1 
1962 119.1 116.8 140. 4 
1963 124.8 122.8 156.8 17.1 
1964 129.1 127.2 167.4 120.8 
1965 132.3 130.1 180.¢ 
1966 135. 133.8 32.8 
1967 139.6 136. re 
Weights 100, 45. | 1 
Y/ Including alcoholic beverages 
2/ Including maintenance and other charges The value of 
housing allowances is deducted from rent quotations 


including household linen 
) 





ee ee ee ee 
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Allitems °-<---Food 


GERMANY (F.R.) 
Index (1958 = 100) 


seeeeeRent *™* =Clothing 


Cost-of-Living Index (1958=100) 





























All 

Year Items Food / Rent / Clothing 
1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1959 101.0 101.7 102.3 99.7 
1960 102.4 102.4 108.7 101.5 
1961 104.7 103.4 118.0 103.8 
1962 107.9 107.5 122.0 106.6 
1963 111.1 1161 129.0 109.1 
1964 113.7 113.8 137.1 111.2 
1965 117.6 118.9 145.0 114.2 
1966 121.7 121.8 158.0 117.9 
1967 123.4 121.2 167.8 119.5 
Weights | 100.0 35.0 9.9 12.5 





\/ Excluding nonalcoholic beverages. 
2/ Including maintenance. 





ITALY 
index (1958 = 100) 
































240 
= Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 
220 
All 

210 1 

Year Items Food / Rent’ Clothing 3/ 
200 > 
190 1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
180 1959 99.6 97.7 113.5 99.1 

1960 101.9 98.6 125.3 100.8 
170 1961 104.0 99.0 136.5 101.3 
160 1962 108.8 103.3 148.9 105.3 

1963 116.9 111.8 163.0 111.9 
150 1964 123.8 117.5 175.6 118.4 

1965 129.5 123.7 182.4 120.5 
140 1966 132.5 126.3 189.6 121.2 

1967 137.4 128.4 195.1 122.9 
130 
120 

Weights 100.0 45.9 5.8 10.0 
110 Y/ Including alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

2/ Including water rates and maintenance. 
3/ Including household linen for 1958 to 1966. 
100 
90 





1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 


22 











Allitems comer. FOO 3 cesseees RENt aes ae Clothing 
Clothing 


JAPAN 


Index (1958 = 100) 


Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 




















= Year frome Food Y Rent Clothing 
1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

ro 1959 101.1 100.6 110.8 98.0 
1960 104.8 104.4 121.2 100.1 
1961 110.3 110.8 133.8 103.6 
1962 117.9 119.8 142.8 109.6 
1963 126.8 131.1 156.9 115.4 
1964 131.6 134.5 177.1 119.3 
1965 141.7 148.1 197.9 124.1 
1966 148.8 153.9 218.5 128.5 
1967 154.9 161.3 235.0 132.1 
Weights | 100.0 42.5 2.6 12.8 

















© 


including alcoholic beverages. 





NETHERLANDS 
index (1958 = 100) 
Cost-of-Living index (1958=100) 








All 
Year Items / Food Rent 2/ Clothing 
| 1968 100 100 100 100 
1969 101 102 100 100 
1960 103. 103 1 102 
1961 105 105 116 102 
1962 107 108 118 103 
— 1963 WW 112 125 105 
1964 W7 120 131 110 
1965 123 126 138 114 
— 1966 130 133 148 121 
1967 134 137 154 128 
Weights 100.0 38.8 10.3 10.5 

















Y index tota! including community obligations and voluntary 
insurance but excluding compulsory social insurance and wage tax. 
2/ Including maintenance. 





NORWAY 
Index (1958 = 100) 


oer 150 Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 








140 
All 1 
Year Items Food Rent Y/ Clothing 
130 1958 100.0 100 100 100 
1959 1 1 
120 1960 A 1 i$? 
1961 105.2 103 110 102 
1962 110.7 111 113 106 
1963 113.6 112 117 109 
110 1964 120.0 122 119 112 
1965 125.2 127 124 118 
1966 129.2 130 128 122 
1967 135.0 135 132 126 
100 
Weights} 100.0 41.1 7.6 12.7 

















Y Itnctuding maintenance and other expenses 








SWEDEN 
index (1958 = 100) 






































































































































All Items —-—<- Food ‘ss Rent —-+< Clothing 



































































































































170 

100 Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 

150 All | 

Year Items Food Rent Clothing 

140 =~ 

1958 100 100 100 100 

130 1959 101 101 104 10¢ 
ial 1960 105 107 107 105 

-_ 1961 107 110 113 105 

120 “a 1962 112 120 113 108 
—— 1963 115 126 112 110 

— 1964 119 131 121 112 

110 . - 

_ 1965 125 139 131 116 ) 
- 1966 133 148 142 122 
100 1967 139 153 151 126 
Weights 100.0 28.5 10.6 10.4 
90 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
SWITZERLAND 

index (1958 = 100) 

170 

160 Consumer Price Index (1958=100) 

a - 

150 ot All } 
Pd Year Items Food Rent Clothing 
< 

140 at 

* 1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

130 wae 1959 99.3 97.8 103.7 99.1 

1960 100.8 99.0 106.4 100.5 
- 1961 102.6 100.5 109.9 102.2 
120 Pre — oa 1962 107.1 106.2 115.3 104.6 
Pgs 1963 110.8 110.1 120.2 107.3 
“a 1964 114.2 111.9 127.7 111.2 
110 so <5 1965 118.1 114.3 134.7 115.3 
oe" 1966 123.7 119.8 145.7 118.0 
100 om 1967 128.6 123.2 159.7 120.1 
Weights 100 31 17 13 
90 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
—_ (1958 = 100) Retail Price Index (1958=100) 
160 All 1 
- Year items Food Rent / Clothing 
150 pet 
ee) 1958 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
140 1959 100.6 101.0 105.0 99.6 
P 1960 101.6 100.3 108.2 100.9 
1961 105.0 101.9 113.2 102.5 
130 = 1962 109.5 105.7 119.3 105.5 
1963 111.7 108.3 125.2 107.1 
120 a ate 1964 115.3 111.4 131.7 108.5 
e 1965 120.8 115.3 139.2 110.8 
oe -_ oo 1966 125.6 119.5 148.5 113.8 
110 -- att ant 1967 128.7 122.5 155.4 115.6 
-* 
4 oe 
100 Weights 100.0 | 29.8 11.3 9.1 
90 1/ Including imputed rent for owner-occupied dwellings and 
" 2. repairs and maintenance. 
1958 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 ‘aa 
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Clothing 


Description of the Current 
Consumer Price Index Series 
United States 


Official title: Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 








Workers. 
Original base: 1957-59=100. 
Survey: Composition and weights are 


derived from a consumer expenditure 
survey conducted in 1960-61 among a 
sample of wage earners' and clerical 
workers' families and single workers 
living alone in 66 urban areas. Average 
expenditure weights were revalued at 
December 1963 prices. New weights were 
applied as of January 1964, 

Price data: Most prices are collected 
by agents fromretail stores and service 
establishments in 56 urban areas. Prices 
for food items and fuels are collected 
monthly in every urban area. Most other 
goods and services are priced monthly 
in the five largest metropolitan areas 
and quarterly in all other areas, Rent 
quotations and a few other items are 
collected by mail questionnaire; data 
collected by other Government agencies 
are used to price some items, such as 
home purchase costs, 

Computation: The index is a chain 
computation using a formula equivalent 
to the base-weighted arithmetic average. 


Austria 


Official title: 

Original base: 1966=100,. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived from a family expenditure sur- 
vey conducted in 1964 among a sample of 
urban middle-class households. The 
new weights were applied as of January 
1967. 

Price data: Prices are collected in 
10 towns each month either by agents or 
mail questionnaire from retail stores 
and service establishments. 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a weighted arithmetic averagewith fixed 
base, the weights corresponding to the 
base period. 


Consumer Price Index, 








Belgium 


Official title: Consumer Price Index, 

Original base: 1966=100, 

Survey: Index items and the number 
of items for each commodity group were 
decided by a special commission primarily 
on the basis of a budget survey con- 
ducted in 1961. Items are unweighted, 
Rent is excluded, New items were intro- 
duced as of January 1967, 

Price data: Prices are collected by 
agents each month from retail stores and 
service establishments in 62 localities. 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a straight arithmetic averagewith fixed 
base. 








Canada 


Official title: 

Original base: 1949=100. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromafamily expenditure survey 
conducted in 1957, consisting of 12 
monthly surveys of food expenditures in 
five metropolitan areas and 1 survey in 
nine cities of expenditures on all items 
during the year. The new weights were 
applied as of January 1961, 

Price data: Most items are priced 
monthly by agents in16 major cities and 
mail questionnaire in 17 other cities. 
Other items, such as automobiles and 
property taxes, are priced less fre- 
quently. 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a weighted arithmetic average with fixed 
base, the weights corresponding to 
family expenditure patterns of 1957. 


Consumer Price Index. 








Denmark 


Official title: 

Original base: 1964=100. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived from the estimate of distribution 
of national consumption expenditures for 
1963. New weights were applied as of 
January 1965, 

Price data: Most prices arecollected 
monthly by local councils from retail 
stores and service establishments in 


Consumer Price Index, 
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200 localities, Rent quotations are 
obtained from annual surveys, 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a weighted arithmetic average with fixed 
base, the weights corresponding to the 
distribution of national consumption 
expenditures in 1963. 


France 


Official title: National Consumer 
Price Index for Middle-Class Families. 

Original base: 1962=100. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromafamily expenditure survey 
conducted in 1956-57 among middle-income 
wage earners' and salaried employees’ 
households inurban areas having a popu- 
lation of over 10,000, Survey results 
were adjusted to 1962 levels. New 
weights were applied asof January 1963. 

Price data: Most prices arecollected 
by agents fromretail stores and service 
establishments in over 100 urban areas 
having a population of over 10,000, 
Prices for most items are collected 
monthly; prices for certain food items 
are collected weekly. Rent quotations 
are obtained every 6 months; the value 
of government housing allowances is de- 
ducted from rent quotations. 

Computation: The index is computed 
as a weighted arithmetic average with 
fixed base, theweights corresponding to 
the base period. 








Germany (Federal Republic) 


Official title: Cost-of-Living Index. 

Original base: 1962=100. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromafamily expenditure survey 
conducted in 1962 among a sample of urban 
middle-income wage earners' and salaried 
employees' households. The new weights 
were applied as of January 1961. 

Price data: Prices formost items are 
collected monthly by agents and mail 
questionnaire in localities having a 
population of over 20,000. Rent quo- 
tations are collected quarterly. 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a weighted arithmetic average with fixed 
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base, the weights corresponding to the 
base period. 


Italy 


Official title: Consumer Price Index, 

Original base: 1966=100, 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromnational accounts estimates 
of consumption expenditures for 1966, 
The expenditures exclude producers' own 
consumption and the imputed rent for 
owner-occupied dwellings. The new 
weights were applied asof January 1967. 

Price data: Prices are collected by 
agents from retail outlets and service 
establishments in the 92 provincial 
capitals and other large towns. Prices 
are collected three times a month for 
food, monthly for clothing and some 
personal services, and quarterly for all 
other goods and services. 

Computation: The index is computed 
as a weighted arithmetic average with 
fixed base, the weights corresponding 
to the base period. 








Japan 


Official title: Consumer Price Index. 

Original base: 1965=100. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived from a family income and expen- 
diture survey conducted among a sample 
of urban and rural households (exclud- 
ing households of farmers, fishermen, 
and single persons) in 170 localities, 
The new weights were applied as of 
January 1966. 

Price data: Prices arecollected each 
month by agents from retail stores and 
service establishments in 170 localities. 

Computation: The index is computed 
as a weighted arithmetic average with 
fixed base, the weights corresponding 
to the base period. 








Netherlands 


Official title: Cost-of-Living Index. 
Original base: April 1959-March 1960= 


100, 
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Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromafamily expenditure survey 
conducted between April 1959 and March 
1960 among a sample of 4-person families 
of wage earners and salaried employees. 
The new weights were applied as of 
April 1960, The index is computed both 
including and excluding compulsory social 
insurance contributions and income taxes; 
the index excluding these items is shown 
in the tables. 

Price data: Prices are collected by 
agents from retail stores and service 
establishments in 34 municipalities. 
Most items are priced monthly; prices 
for certain items are collected at less 
frequent intervals, depending on their 
price variability, Rent quotations are 
generally obtained in May and November 
of each year. 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a weighted arithmetic average with fixed 
base, the weights corresponding to the 
base period, 


Norway 


Official title: 

Original base: 1959=100, 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromafamily expenditure survey 
conducted in 1958, supplemented by in- 
formation from surveys conducted during 
1954-56 among farmers, fishermen, and 
pensioners not included in the 1958 
survey. The new weights were applied 
as of January 1960, 

Price data: Prices formost items are 
collected monthly from retail stores 
and service establishments inOslo only; 
items for which prices vary from area 
to area are priced in 100 localities. 
Quotations for rent, houshold mainte- 
nance, and other housing expenses are 
estimated from the results of annual 
housing surveys, 

Computation: The index is computed as 
a weighted arithmetic average with fixed 
base, the weights corresponding to the 
base period, 


Consumer Price Index, 








Sweden 


Official title: 
Original base: 


Consumer Price Index, 
1949=100, 








Survey: Weights for major groups are 
derived fromnational accounts estimates 
of private consumption expenditures. 
They are revised every December, Con- 
position and weights within commodity 
groups are derived from a family income 
and expenditure survey conducted in 1958, 

Price data: Prices are collected by 
agents and mail questionnaire from re- 
tail stores and service establishments 
in 70 urban and rural areas, Prices for 
food and clothing arecollected monthly, 
and all other items except rent are priced 
quarterly. Rent quotations are obtained 
from annual housing surveys. 

Computation: The index is a chain 
computation with yearly links. 

Switzerland 

Official title: Consumer Price Index, 

Original base: September 1966=100, 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived fromafamily expenditure survey 
conducted in 1963 among a sample of wage 
earners' and salaried employees' families 
in 15 regions of the country. The new 
weights were applied as of October 1966. 

Price data: Prices for food and heat 
and light are collected monthly; prices 
for clothing, quarterly; and prices for 
other commodities, half-yearly. Rent 
quotations are obtained in May of each 
year. 

Computation: The index is computed 
as a weighted arithmetic average with 
fixed base, theweights corresponding to 
the base period. 








United Kingdom 


Official title: Retail Price Index, 

Original base: January 1962=100. 

Survey: Composition and weights are 
derived froma continuing family expendi- 
ture survey conducted since 1957 among a 
sample of wage earners' and middle-income 
salaried employees’ households, The 
weights are revised each January using 
the results for the 3 years ending in 
the previous June, revalued at prices 
on the date of revision, 

Price data: Prices formost items are 
collected monthly by agents or mail 
questionnaire; food, utilities, and 
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services in 200 localities and clothing authority dwellings and monthly from a 


and minor durables in 150 localities. sample of privately owned dwellings. 
Major durables are priced quarterly in Computation: The index 


localities; rent quotations are computation with yearly 
collected half-yearly for all _ local weights being changed each January. 





The consumer prices index is often called the cost-of- 
living index, although ... the professionals prefer the 
more restricted terminology. They point out that a per- 
son's living costs are certainly affected by prices but 
are influenced also by other things, such as changes in 
taste or habit and increased or reduced commitments. 
A man whose taste changes from beer to champagne, for 
example, or who has to make a longer journey to work, 
will find that his cost of living goes up in most coun- 
tries, though prices and fares may not have altered ... 

A man who discards his bicycle and buys a motor car 
will almost certainly find that his living costs rise 
steeply, but hepresumably would not have bought the car 
if his income had not risen sufficiently to cover the 
running costs. His income rises, his cost of living 
rises and his standard of living rises, all at the same 
time. None of the three need have any connection with 
the consumer prices index. The index indeed might even 
have fallen a point or two. 


* * * * * 


The index measures the comparative cost of paying for 
a certain collection of items on a given day each month. 
To simplify the concept, this is sometimes called a 
“shopping basket." ... It is less picturesque but more 
instructive to think of a list of goods and services on 
which the average household habitually spends his money. 
What the index reflects, then, is the exchange value 
of money. The goods and services remain the same. If 
the index has moved from, say, 110 to 130 this means 
that 130 monetary units--francs, dollars, shillings, 
marks, roubles, whatever they may be--now have the pur- 
chasing power previously held by 110. 
--Robert Plant, "Where Does the Money Go?" 
ILO Panorama (Geneva), March-April 1958, 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allowances 
should be directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign 


L a bor and Trade e 


Explanation of changes in allowance rates from one 


time pe riod to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent revisions 
to the living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S. Department of State for the use of 
Federal agencies having civilian personnel 
stationed abroad. The complete list of allow- 
ances was published in the May 1968 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, along with an ex- 
planation of the method followed in establish- 
ing the allowance schedules andthe limitations 
to the published allowance schedules. Revi- 
sions are published quarterly in the August, 
November, and February issues, 

The allowance schedule is established with 
relation tothree factors: Salary, family size, 
and the cost of housing. The allowances are 
based upon the average cost of housing for each 
salary group and family class, 

The table presents living quarters allowances 
for the following four salary groups: 





Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


ee eee $15,000-$25,999 


Group 3.ccccccccccecs 9,000- 14,999 
Se ee 6,000- 8,999 
SHOUD Scccessccesecs Under 6,000 


The prescribed allowance for Group 1, which 
includes only chiefs of mission and ambassa- 
dors, is double the primary "with family" rate 
for Group 2. 

The table shows two basic allowance rates: 
The “with family" rate and the primary "with 
family" rate. The “without family" rate is 
payable to an employee who has one family 
member living with him. In addition, the fol- 
lowing supplements are payable to an employee 
who has more than one family member living with 
him: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
3-4 PersonsS,ccccccccccccces $200 
5-6 pOrsonBecccccccccccceccs 400 
7 PeTSONS OF MOTCceccceeccecs 600 
There is no correlation between the living 


quarters allowances and the cost-of-living in- 
dexes compiled by the U.S, Department of State. 
At many posts where the cost of living, ex- 
cluding quarters, is well below the Washington 
level, there exist relatively high housing 
costs because of severe housing shortages, 





U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances, July 1968 





Family status and salary group 





Country and city Primary with family Without family 





3 + 





Australia: Perth....ccccccessce| $3,200 | $2,800 | $2,300 
Belgium: Brussels..ccccccccccee| 3,700 3,300 2,400 
Brazil: 
BOlLEMecccccccccccccececcosscees 2,700 2,200 2,100 
Belo Horisonte.ccccccccccccoce! 3,600 3,300 2,600 
RenNhh60400606060000000006< 2,300 2,100 1,700 
POSES AlLOGCOcccceseccesceseces| 2,800 2,400 2,200 
Recife. .ccccccccccccccccccccce| 3,300 | 3,200 | 2,400 
Rio de Janetrocceccccececcecce| 4,600 | 4,200 | 3,100 
Sao Paulo.ccccccccccccccccccce| 4,200 | 3,800 | 3,100 
Canada: St. John's, Newfoundland| 2,700 2,700 2,700 
Ceylon: Colombo.ccccccccccccees| 1,600 1,400 1,200 
Chile: 
AMCOTOGOSEE coc ccsiccerceceives) 3,000 2,500 2,000 
Concepcion..scoscccccceccccces| 4,100 | 3,800 | 2,700 
Santilagoscocccccccccccccccecce| 4,100 | 3,800 | 2,700 
France: Nice..ccccccccccccccsce| 3,700 | 3,500 | 2,400 
Germany : 
Berlinecccccccccccccccscccscce| 2,800 | 2,300 | 1,800 
BOGNEs 6tandctcecsesoscscseccccel 22M 2,800 2,300 
Dusesldoert .ccccccecsceseceesee| 2,900 2,300 1,800 
OOGRI UES 6 0060 scicccsceecansel 2,000 1,900 1,600 
PRRs vn ccesssoncescosaccses! 2,08 1,800 1,600 
Munich. cccccccccccccccccccccee| 3,400 | 2,800 | 2,100 
SOUERNNE sc cccccccecceccocseccs 2,000 | 2,200 | 0.000 
WEESOEEOR ce cccccsccceccccccscce! 2,500 2,200 1,700 
Guatemala: Guatemala...cccesces| 3,100 3,100 2,600 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince.....seceee| 3,000 2,500 2,500 
SUGLORE: DBEPlinescicccodcescesscl 2,400 1,800 1,700 
Jamaica: Kingston..ccccccccccee!| 2,700 2,300 2,100 
Mexico: 
GUEST AIATRsccccccccocccsecese! 1,900 1,600 1,400 
Hermosillo..cccccccccccccccese!| 3,000 | 3,000 | 2,200 
Pen diedeneédenednsdaus 2,300 2,000 1,700 
MONECO, DeFcccccosccsocececccos! 3,900 3,500 3,200 
MONCOTTS ccccccccecesoccsessce! 25300 2,100 1,900 
Morocco: 
Casablanca...cccccccccccccccee| 3,100 | 2,900 | 2,200 
MMe cccccccesocecoseosscocces! 3,568 2,900 2,200 
Netherlands: 
RMBCOUEEM sc cc cccccceccccessescoce! 2,100 2,100 1,800 
The Hague.ccccccccccceccccccce| 2,900 2,700 2,300 
Soesterberhecccscccoccccosscees 2,000 2,000 1,600 
Norway: OslOscecceccccccccceeccs| 3,000 | 2,800 | 2,100 
Panama: Panam@.ecccccececcecese| 3,800 3,300 2,900 
Philippines: Manila....cececece| 3,800 3,300 2,700 
SInN™QApOTeccecccccccccccccccccece! 3,500 3,100 3,100 
South Africa, Republic of: 
Johannesburge.scccccceccceccce| 3,300 | 2,700 | 2,100 
Pott SLEGAVSER. cccccccececsece! 1,700 | 1,700 | 1,600 
Pretoria. ccoccccccccecccesccce| 2,800 | 2,600 | 1,700 
Spain: BarcelonA.,...ecceceesees| 25500 2,500 1,900 
Thailand: Bangkok..ceccccceecees| 3,800 3,400 3,000 
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Source: U.S, Department of State, Allowances Program, 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass, 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 
1371 Peachtree St., NE,, Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60604; 911 Walnut St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 411 N. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 

LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No,: . 

SUGEUOEIS CIPS) cccccnsesee 3 aoe APOES Stes seses 
DUNE ND nciccctccseccccesces 304 Lebanon (1966) ..cccccccesesseeees 90650 
Bolivia (1962)..... bciaie shies 297 Libya (1966) .ccccacccccccccccccecs -30 
Brazil (1967)... oe 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965).... 255 
Si a eee BO Marlee (1963).cccccccccccccccccce 
~ li 7 -tae telatiaae tte 282 Morocco (1964) .secccccccsccecccecs 
Rietts C100)... 258 New Guinea (1964)...cssceccceeees 
Costa Rica (1962), siti nda’ i meahtahaitl wa 321 New Sasland (1967) .cccccccccesece 
El Salvador (1964)..... <iaepecuta Pakistan (1964) ..ccoccccccssccecs 

sad Philippines (1963) ..ccccccceccees 


DUE SUE encccccvsneececceews 40 Saudi Arabia (1964) 
Greece iii i ee 5 é tleeeeceeeeeeeees 
oe seceesebe. (<7e OE LLANE IES 


Guatemala (1962)..ccccccccccccccces 025 Sweden (1964) 
Guyane (1967) ceccccccccccccccccccce 035 oii CON 
963) PPTTTTTITITI TTT TTT te 
seer ta gEnueaeanevesonvoneterease = aie TA 
- Gecvecetecsescoscees ol Trinidad and Tobago (1967)....6. 
Mia (1966). .cccccccccccccccccccese 050 Tunisia (1965) 
Rae ae ree .40 arwony : Cee eeererseeeeees 
Iraq (1962)... 30 Turkey (1963) .scccccccceececesees 
I Bee ae aged a ee United Arab Republic (1964)...... 
srael RO I ndienneesavseeneeoeses 60 U.S.S.R (1964) 
Jamaica (1967) ..ccccccccccccccccces 40 niche is a ci ila aaa 
Venezuela (1961). .ccccccccccseces 


Jordan (1967). w 
290 Laos (1965)... YugoSlavia (1963). .cccccccccvcecs 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN ‘AFRICA, 1960-64, "(1966)" BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM. (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580, 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) BLS Bulletin 
1518. 30 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Co ccccccccccccccccccs 245 250 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any 
of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No,: BLS Report No,: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan, (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Developing Countries. (1966) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries, (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries, (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 
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